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MUSICAL BIOGRAPHY :—DR, CHARLES BURNEY. 
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CuArves Burney, organist at London and doctor of music, was 
born in 1727, at Worcester; or, according to some accounts, in 
1726, at Shrewsbury; and received his first instruction in music 
from his father. In 1744, he was sent to London to the celebrated 
Dr. Arne, to complete his musical studies. On his entrance upon 
public life as a professor of music, he was not at first very success- 
ful; and therefore returned to his family, where he continued his 
studies for some years. A second attempt in London was more 
successful. He was not only reémgaged at the theatre, but also 
brought out his interlude, Alfred, upon the stage: which gained 
for him a reputation, that procured him in 1760 the place of organist 
at Swaffham, in Norfolk. He was soon afterwards induced by the 
duke of York, who was pleased with him and fond of his company, 
to return to London; where he added to his reputation by several 
concert compositions, which were very favorably received. Among 
these were his six Solos for the Harpsichord, and six Sonatas for 
the Harpsichord with Violin and Violoncello; which were not only 
published in London, but also extensively known on the continent : 
also, his eight Sonatas for the Harpsichord, for four hands ; which, 
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however, were not known beyond the sea. These compositions 
won for him a great reputation ; but still greater, and deservedly so, 
his “ Anthems in eight parts,” intended as an Academical Exer- 
cise for a degree at Oxford, in 1769. These were followed by 
Sonatas and Trios of different kinds ; which, though not exhibiting 
much invention, were so favorably received by his countrymen, that 
Burney conceived the idea of visiting the continent, and especially 
Italy, which was at that time considered in England as the El 
Dorado of all music, in order to reap new laurels. His chief object 
was to collect the materials for an extensive history of music. He 
had become rich by his profession, and could well afford the ex- 
pense ; and thus he set out in 1770 for France and Italy ; and after 
his return in 1772, he published in London his preliminary work, 
entitled, “‘The Present State of Music in France and Italy, &c.” 
Notwithstanding the haste, so common in Englishmen, with which he 
traveled; by which means he made superficial researches and mag- 
nified trifles into importance, while things really important he alto- 
gether overlooked ; notwithstanding his judgment was so easily led 
astray by the flattery and distinction bestowed upon him, his book 
created great excitement in London on its appearance, and was the 
same year translated into German. 

He immediately set out for another great tour through Flanders, 
Holland, andgGermany ; but this was more hurried, and more super- 
ficial in its results, than the former. He published in the sequel 
two more volumes, containing his observations on the music of these 
countries. Both of these have been translated into German ; but they 
abound still more in errors, and false remarks and conclusions, than 
the first volume. They were, however, translated also into the Dutch 
language; with notes pointing out and correcting his errors. ‘These 
precursors of his history, attracted great attention to that work, not 
only in England, but also on the continent. He employed fourteen 
years in completing it. The first part of his “‘ General History of 
Music,” made its appearance in 1776, the second in 1782, the third 
in 1787, and the fourth in 1789. The work abounds in one-sided 
English prejudices on the subject of music ; in superficial conjec- 
tures; in incomplete, nay, even erroneous definitions; and it also 
takes a very dry, prosaic view of the art, to which he ascribes no 
other object or effect, than to please the ear: yet we must give due 
credit to his diligence of research ; nay, we must admit that his work 
has promoted science among us, and furnished the foundation from 
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which others have been induced to follow up the subject and build 
upon it; and thus that the whole musical world is under obligations 
to him. This work has not, as a whole, been translated into the 
German, although particular sections have appeared in that lan- 
guage. 

Among his other writings, we must mention as important, ‘ An 
Account of the Life of Handel, and of the festival to his memory, 
in the months of May and June, 1784,” and ‘“ Memoirs of the life 
and writings of the Abbaté Metastasio, in which are incorporated 
translations of. his principal letters, 1796.” The remarks on the 
poet in this latter work are very interesting ; but his preference in 
favor of Jomelli’s compositions pronounced in it, as well as the 
utter ignorance of Gluck’s greatness, are astonishing in a man of 
his experience and taste. 

In 1806, this active man received a pension from the British gov- 
ernment ; and in 1814, he died, in happy external circumstances, 
beloved by his friends, and in the arms of his highly educated and 
talented children ; of whom his son Charles is now numbered among 
the more eminent pianoforte players of London. 





PRESENT STATE OF MUSICAL 4STHETICS. 
SCIENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL IN MUSIC. 
[TRANSLATED FROM THE PARIS GAZETTE MUSICALE.] 


[Continued from page 232.] 


While Germany, Italy and England, were occupied seriously and 
closely with esthetics, as with a branch of general philosophy not 
less important than logic and metaphysics, France remained indif- 
ferent to this science, and hardly conceived that it could have any 
reality. One single book, a whimsical work, has come out with an 
attempt to lay the foundation of a doctrine of the beautiful in music, 
the basis of which is the imitation of nature; but presented under a 
form absolutely new. This book, whose author is Reveroni St. Cyr, 
formerly an officer, who died a few years ago in a mad-house, has 
for its title, Essay on the perfectment of the fine arts by the exact 
sciences, or calculation and hypotheses upon poetry, painting and 


music.* 
* Paris, Pougent, 1803. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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The author admits at first as a principle, that music és a series of 
sounds suited to strike the ear and to paint on the mind images or 
sensations. Without discussing this definition, let us see how it 
gives birth to the system in question. 

The painting of images, says Reveroni, exists not merely for the 
imagination ; it is true, also, for the ear in music, because the 
brain, the seat of thought, is affected in the same manner by sounds 
as by the visual rays, in order to judge of objects. 

Let us follow the operations of the brain in the perceptions which 
it receives from the two senses, in order to judge of the analogy of 
the results. What is the operation of the brain in judging of a 
straight line by the sight? The visual ray affects the optic nerve 
of an eye passing parallel to this line, under an angle constantly the 
same, whence results an impression which is constant to this nerve ; 
and thence to the brain, which, perceiving no deviation, judges 
necessarily that the line is straight. What is the operation of the 
brain in judging of a sustained sound, or of a series of notes on the 
same tone? The tympanum, or the auricular harp, is constantly 
struck by the same degree of elasticity of the fluid that conducts 
the sound, and the brain, only admitting this sound, places it ideally 
upon the same line as the preceding, or in a right line; and it is 
thus that it is in fact noted. 

Is the question of a curved or broken line? The optic nerve, 
affected under different angles by the visual ray, transmits to the 
brain different impressions, but graduated according to the degree 
of curvature ; and the latter judges of them, by the relation of these 
impressions among themselves. Reciprocally and pursuing the 
comparison, what is the operation of the brain in judging of the 
most simple musical curves; for example, the ascending and de- 
scending scale, which forms a single angle? It follows, precisely, 
the same movement as when the sight operates; the tympanum is 
affected under relations increasing in acuteness, as the eye is af- 
fected by the acute visual angles ; then, by sounds obtuse or grave ; 
descending, like the eye, through obtuse angles. There is besides 
a common point or a common note: the brain judges according to 
this that there is a right line ascending and a right line descending, 
which unite together in one point; that is to say, a true musical 
angle; and it is thus in fact that the scale is described by seven 
ascending points, and seven descending points. 

That which is true of one angle, is also true of two or three, 
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which form curves of music more or less varied. Proceeding thus 
from the simple to the compound, we see that the brain may de- 
scribe all possible figures by the graduated impression of sounds, as 
the sight judges them by the graduated impression of angles; and 
what is only instinct might become a regulated habit, if one accus- 
tomed himself from infancy to create figures ideally by the progres- 
sion of sounds: now, this ideal creation would be nothing else but 
true music well understood and digested. 

Such is the theory of Reveroni St. Cyr, which he calls the per- 
fectment of music by the exact sciences. Applying this theory to a 
few known examples, he endeavors to demonstrate that as the 
evenest curves are the most graceful, the most pleasing to the eye ; 
so the figures resulting from series of sounds which have an analogy 
with these curves, are those which present to the mind the idea of 
the beautiful: while the series of angular ‘and broken sounds set 
before it only the image of disorder and violence. According to 
this principle, says he, ‘‘ every descriptive song being able to be 
represented by a design, every design by a curve, and every curve 
being [geometrical] I arrive at this enunciation, that all descriptive 
music may be mathematically calculated and geometrically traced, 
when an image is in question. I dare say more, for descriptive 
music is good only when it is true: now, every truth is an equation. 
It follows from this, by first putting the phrase to be enunciated into 
equation, and constructing the curve which it represents, this last 
would be the song descriptive of the truth to be enunciated ; that is 
to say, it would be the theme traced by a musical genius, and of 
which he would choose the notes and points suitable to the harmony, 
without however being able to depart from the curve which is 
formed by it as a whole, if he wishes to be true.” 

Among the examples chosen by the author of this whimsical sys- 
tem of esthetics, I select the following. In the first part of Gdipus 
of Colonos, a master-piece of Sacchini, he says, (Edipus cries, May 
the eternal justice of the Gods! What does this phrase contain ? 
An equation evident and easy to construct. The justice of the 
Gods and its duration are equal to infinity: now, whatever be the 
algebraic construction of the subsequent phrase into equation, Equal 
thy happiness to my gratitude, we shall not the less have eternal 
justice = @ , infinity ; and calling this member of the phrase y, we 
see that the last ordinate y of the curve of the equation = ©, posi- 
tive infinity ; that is, that the curve ought to be the most ascending 
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possible : this is what the musician has executed perfectly, by choos- 
ing for the word eternal the highest note, or the infinite, of the 
counter-tenor. 

In the Deserter, by Monsigny, the phrase, Do not each moment 
and each step lead to death? determines a descending curve, which 
the genius of the composer has seized. And, in fact, the algebraical 
construction. gives it. In this phrase is found the equation, each 
moment of y, calling the variable period of human life y, multiplied 
by p, a step, a finite quantity, = dé, that is, equals an_ infinitely 
small portion of absolute time, or of eternity ; from which we derive 
dy = dt = y X p, the equation for the logarithmic curve, which 
the musician has perfectly traced. 

I have gone to some length upon this whimsical system, because 
it has appeared to me one of the most curious examples of original- 
ity and absurdity. 

I shall take good care not to liken to this system that which 
Mr. Charles Ernest de Baer, a distinguished professor in the univer- 
sity of Koenigsberg, has presented in his Lessons on Anthropology ; * 
for Mr. de Baer is not only a distinguished scholar; he is also a 
man of correct sense. However, I cannot assent to his system, 
which consists in considering the sentiment of the numerical rela- 
tions of sounds, admitted by the philosophers of the school of Py- 
thagoras, as the result of the physical organization of the hearing. 
In teaching us all the details relative to the conformation of the ear, 
physiologists have only been able to make us acquainted with the 
mechanism of the perceptions of this organ, and not to endow us 
with the faculty of appreciating their relations. Were the ear, as 
some have asserted, a sort of harp, whose chords resounded accord- 
ing to the nature of the sounds which happen to strike its drum, still 
each of these sounds would only be an isolated phenomenon, which 
could not make out that the organ of hearing was endowed with 
the faculty of appreciating the relations of the sounds which it per- 
ceives. It is the understanding which apprehends these relations, 
and which, raising them to the conception of form, by putting the 
sounds together, arrives afterwards at the consciousness and know- 
ledge of esthetical beauty. The greatest part of the physiologists 
are inclined to attribute to the conformation of the organs, opera- 
tions which belong to the understanding ; or indeed to give to the 


* Vorlesungen uber Anthropologie, fur der Selbstunterricht. Koenigsberg, 1824, 
(pages 258 to 290.) 
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material constitution of the brain an action of analysis which can 
only be the product of the ideal JZ. Mr. Blaud, a distinguished 
physician, has not been deceived by it: in several places in his 
Elementary Treatise of Philosophical Physiology,* he has strongly 
repelled this materialist doctrine; and has well established the point 
that the knowledge of the relations from which the zsthetical notion 
of the beautiful is deduced, is the result of the most sublime opera- 
tions of the understanding. 

In all that precedes, I have analyzed the systems and the views of 
the authors who have treated of esthetics in a general manner, look- 
ing at it with relation to all the arts. It remains for me to examine 
a few particular theories of musical esthetics, brought out in later 
times; then to recapitulate the few solid elements of true esthetics, 
which may be collected from all that has been published up to this 
time ; and finally to state, in an accurate manner, the questions 
which must be resolved, in order that a science of esthetics may 
exist. This labor is too extensive not to require still a long article, 
which I shall give directly. Féris. 


[The original from which the above article is translated, seems to 
be imperfect in several places. We have endeavored in some in- 
stances to supply what seemed to be wanting, but are aware that the 
meaning is still in some cases obscure. Our readers may not all 
be familiar with algebraic symbols, and it may not be superfluous 
for us to add that the symbols = @ mean the same as the words 
“ is equal to infinity.’’ We have inserted these articles on Aisthetics, 
not because we thought them possessed of any very high merit in 
themselves, but because we believed our readers would be glad to 
know something of what has been written on this subject. Fétis, 
their author, is a man of some distinction; has received the cross 
of the ‘‘legion of “honor,” and been knighted, we believe: and 
has for some years been at the head of the Musical Conservatory 
of king Leopold at Brussels. Eprts.] 


* Paris, J. B. Bailliére, 1830, 3 vols., 8vo. 
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REVIEW. 


The London and Westminster Review. April—July, 1839, 
Article III. The Pianoforte. 


[Continued from page 235.] 


The article under this head in our last, closed with a list of the 
different schools of the Pianoforte. We shall now take up the first 
of these schools. 

1. We have already mentioned Scarlatti’s compositions for the 
harpsichord. He is ‘one of the two earliest composers for keyed 
instruments, whose works are still heard with pleasure,—the other 
being Sebastian Bach.” He is the first, in whose works “ the tram- 
mels of the old severe style, originating with the Church, are broken 
through,” and that “ with an intrepidity which must have been 
startling in the composer’s day. But the name of Scarlatti has a 
further interest and significance, as belonging to the last Italian 
composer for keyed instruments, Since his time, a series of showy 
solo performers on stringed instruments—in their compositions little 
stronger than the flimsy but graceful writers of vocal airs of agility 
or expression for the Farinelli or the Pacchierotti of the hour—is 
all the contribution made by Italy during the last hundred years, to 
our enormous stores of orchestral and chamber music; a contribu- 
tion as worthless as it is meagre.” 

Sebastian Bach’s works are ‘‘ among music’s least mortal posses- 
sions.” The following are some of the reviewer’s remarks upon this 
great composer. 

“‘ Any one who can execute the works of Bach perfectly, must 
have gained in the course of his study a force, a flexibility, and an 
equality of finger, which qualify him to attack the most impracticable 
of the great modern music :—any one who can rightly give expres- 
sion to his subjects, as boldly and beautifully conceived as they are 
at once strictly and variously brought out, may be trusted to ap- 
proach the richest melody of Mozart, the loftiest and most dramatic 
phrase of Beethoven, or the wildest imaginings of Weber. We are 
not writing for the technical student, and it would therefore be super- 
fluous in us to insist minutely upon the unapproached preéminence 
gained by Bach in one species of composition, namely, the fugue ;— 
to point out by what means he not only understood but sported with 
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secrets merely talked about or awkwardly touched by others ;—to 
expatiate upon his preludes, at once strongly-knit and excursive, 
masculine in their boldness, child-like in their artless freedom. The 
public of musicians is already sufficiently alive to their rare excel-— 
lence.” 

Even Bach himself, however, did not escape the French taste for 
frippery, which, from Couperin, spread over all Europe. The re- 
viewer goes on. 

‘* And yet, if we compare the pianoforte music of Bach with the 
harpsichord lessons of Handel, we shall find how infinitely small a 
portion of obsolete cadences and passages is to be ascribed to 
Couperin in the works of the former, compared with the no less 
obsolete roulades and trills and chains of mechanical sequences 
which the author of ‘‘ Otho” and “ Ariadne” borrowed from his 
mates of the Italian Opera. Each isa patriarch in instrumental 
writing ; but Handel’s periwig is the most obtrusive ; and whereas 
Bach never wearies by his manner of descanting upon and amplify- 
ing his themes, Handel’s instrumental compositions are often spun 
to a tedious length by contrivances of no greater significance than 
the modern Rossinian close, so happily compared by Liszt to the 
*‘ your humble servant,” with which every letter concludes. 

“The august style of writing carried to perfection by Bach, 
was maintained by none of his successors. The improvements 
made in the tone of the clavichord, now become a pianoforte, and 
the rapid spread of Italian music, alike tempted the composer to 
attend to pleasing and rythmical melody, and to neglect those beau- 
ties and intricacies of structure, which, in feeble hands, degenerate 
into wearisome formality. If we consult Charles Philip Emanuel 
Bach’s (son of Sebastian Bach) ‘ Art of Playing the Pianoforte,’ we 
shall find instances of all the modern airs and graces,—nay, the very 
terms,—which belong to the free style, and by an exaggeration of 
which, sentiment becomes affectation, and liberty licentiousness, as 
a thousand recent instances testify.” 

Thus Bach and his son prepared the way for the second school of 
the pianoforte. Haydn followed, “ uniting ancient science to mod- 
ern melody ;” and, so far as this instrument is concerned, should 
be regarded as falling between the two schools. 

2. Mozart stands at the head of the second school. 

“ His remarkable facility of execution, in which the man kept the 
promise made by the infant prodigy—his prodigal fancy in extem- 
32 
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pore performance, the haunting sweetness of his melodies, and his 
legitimate employment of the daily increasing powers of the piano- 
forte—whether alone or in combination with other instruments— 
gave both the man and his music a sudden and extensive influence, 
totally unprecedented. It was his good fortune to appeal to and 
touch all classes. The uninstructed were fascinated by such deli- 
cious airs, as, till a recent period, had been the singer’s exclusive 
property : the more enterprising among the scientific were enrap- 
tured by novel forms of composition, and harmonies at once bold 
and smooth: while there was sufficient evidence of his power over 
the more rigid and stately forms of music, (as in his Sonata in the 
style of Handel, his duet fugues, &c.) to satisfy the purists that he 
had chosen a new path, not out of any disrespect to, or ignorance 
of, the old one, but from that eagerness of genius, which makes it 
always, more or less, a discoverer.” 

“So exquisite a compound of captivating execution, honeyed 
melody, and science wearing a form alluring rather than repulsive, 
as Mozart’s music displayed, was certain to form the foundation of 
a school of art; and accordingly, we trace downwards from him a 
long line of pianists and composers, who reduced his works to 
principles, on which they formed themselves, ’Till a better title 
be found for it, this body may fairly be called the expressive school. 

‘* As contemporaries of Mozart, but lingering far behind, by reason 
of their feebleness and self-iteration, even in one branch of compo- 
sition which was common to both, Leopold Kozeluch and Ignace 
Pleyel may be grouped with him. Their accompanied Sonatas are 
now all but forgotten ; but a student might do worse than familiarize 
himself with the simpler and more superficial forms of expression, 
by studying them as early lessons. They may also be thought excel- 
lent and natural practice for the hand, by those who have not yet 
subscribed to the principle of yesterday, which tends to make all the 
violent and extreme positions of the fingers an elementary part of 
instruction. To this school too, though possibly immediately influ- 
enced by the study of Clementi rather than Mozart, belong Dussek 
and Steibelt.. Each added something to the executive powers of his 
instrument—the former being of the two the more substantial and 
dignified, richer in harmony, more sterling in the progression of his 
passages,—the latter being the more airy in his melody, the more 
picturesque in his general conception, and sometimes the more hap- 
pily imaginative. * * * The Sonatas of both will form part of the 


library of every classical scholar.” 
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* A far greater pianist and writer of the Mozart school, we mean 
John Nepomuk Hummel, is now to be noticed. ‘To me,’ writes 
Zelter, ‘Hummel is a summary of the pianoforte-playing of our 
time, for he unites, with much meaning and skill, what is genuine 
and what is new. You are not aware either of fingers or strings : 
you have music. Every thing comes out as sure, and with as much 
ease as possible, however great the difficulty. He is like a vessel of 
the worst material, full of Pandora’s treasures.’ ”’ 

** It appears to us that Hummel was capable of greater things than 
he ever achieved—greater things than the natural and delicious mel- 
ody, never sickly, however sweet,—sustained by harmonies rich and 
choice, and alternated by passages of execution at once brilliant and 
substantial. For, in his grand Fantasia, and in his Sonata in F 
sharp minor, he so nearly reached that highest possible style of com- 
position, which evidences grandeur of thought as well as of style, as 
to justify the belief just expressed, that there were powers born with 
him, of whose existence he had but glimpses of consciousness.” 

‘‘ There are many persons, who would have placed another in the 
post of preéminence just given to Hummel—that other being, of 
course, John B. Cramer. And in one point of view, as an author 
of Studies, Cramer undoubtedly ranks the higher of the two. 
Wherever the pianoforte is known as any thing better than a machine 
on which some unwilling child is compelled to hammer out the tunes 
of the Jast new opera,—wherever the true uses of the instrument are 
sought for, and expression made the one thing needful, even in the 
most complicated and rapid passages,—Cramer’s Studies have long 
been consulted and appreciated. Their composer suffered from his 
too willing connexion with shops and schools, by which he was led 
to beat out his powers, in manufacturing pretty lessons and fantasias, 
in which was no fancy: and hence his earlier Sonatas, written in 
those years of a man’s life when art is loved more than money, are 
among his best works—but still not comparable with those of Hum- 
mel which have been cited.” 

“ A name or two remain to be mentioned as having belonged to 
the expressive school. One of these is Welfl’s, in his time,—that 
is, about the beginning of the present century—considered as among 
the most surprising of European pianists. The name of Field, too, 
must not be forgotten, as the artist whom we were rich enough to 
be able to afford to Russia. There is Aloys Schmidt, whose mind 
is of far stronger fibre than Field’s, and whose music is far too little 
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known by those who profess attention to what is classical among us. 
Here, too, may be placed Onslow. None of these masters, how- 
ever, has added enough of what is striking to the resources of his 
instrument, or to the student’s library of noble thoughts and cunning 
combinations, to call for detail or analysis, where space is limited : 
so that a new and more important division of the subject in hand 
may be entered.” 





MUSICAL CONSERVATORY. 


In our last two numbers we have offered some remarks on the 
musical performances of the last season, and what may be expected 
from them. We shall now draw the notice of our readers in the 
opposite direction, and ask their serious attention to some consider- 
ations on the future prospects of music among us, and to a few 
propositions for its improvement. ‘Though these remarks will be 
directed almost wholly to the Boston Academy of Music, yet, we 
trust, no apology is necessary for spreading them before the public ; 
as they ought to be equally interesting to every one who has the 
cause of music at heart, and we hope hereby to contribute our mite 
towards preparing the way for the attainment of the good objects 
which we propose. 

We call upon the Academy of Music to engage in these objects, 
because we think it can undertake and accomplish them. The same 
cannot be said of either of the other musical associations in the city. 
That institution is professedly an academy of music; an institution, 
whose object, as indicated by its name, is to teach the art and science 
of music in all its branches, as well as to give public concerts. It 
has already done much, by effecting the introduction of the teaching 
of vocal music into the public and many private schools. Nor is 
this all: its influence has been instructive; and we hope this insti- 
tution will not be backward to carry out these objects, and keep the 
lead in them. What it has done is little in comparison with what 
it might and ought to do, and with what the public expects of it. 
It ought to be an academy of music, in the fullest sense of the word ; 
and what we are about to propose are only a few steps towards the 
fulfilment of these its proper purposes. 

None of the other musical institutions are academical in their 
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character. The objects for which they were instituted are not con- 
sistent with the purposes of teaching. They are associations of 
amateurs, united for the purpose of cultivating music among them- 
selves, and of operating towards its cultivation with the public 
through the medium of their performances. They neither profess, 
nor is it consistent with their objects, to teach. But the Boston 
Academy of Music is an institution whose professed object is to 
teach, and which is already supplied with able professors for this 
purpose. It also possesses one other indispensable requisite, public 
influence. 

The plan pursued by the Academy hitherto, of giving elementary 
instruction in vocal music, and exhibitions from time to time to show 
the progress of their pupils, is very well as far as it goes. Correct 
elementary instruction, as lying at the foundation of all proficiency 
and capability, is one of the most important steps towards the im- 
provement of the art, and consequently towards the cultivation of 
the public taste and feeling with regard to it. But if we stop here, 
without a higher cultivation of taste and capability of execution of 
vocal music, and also without introducing any of the other depart- 
ments-of the art, we shall hardly have gained a ground that can be 
maintained. We shall have occasion to recur to this subject again. 

In addition to the performances which the Academy are already 
in the habit of giving, we wish to see two other kinds of perform- 
ances introduced ;—first, cheap concerts for the public at large ; and 
secondly, model concerts, for the purpose of raising the character 
of musical performances: that is, concerts of good music, at so 
reasonable a rate that no one need be kept away from them; and 
concerts of music of a higher character, well studied, and performed 
by the most skilful professors in the city. In all of these concerts, 
instrumental music should come in for a large share ; for it is the 
best calculated to create and improve a real taste for the art, pro- 
vided the soul and feelings are trained to come in and take part in 
the performances and not the hand alone. In this case, the soul and 
feelings of the audience will come in for their share of the enjoy- 
ment ; for true feeling cannot be expressed, but it will be responded 
to with true feeling. All this is what we have yet to learn. Our 
musical performances have too much had for their object to please 
the fancy, and they have consequently been so regarded by the pub- 
lic. This is an error: their object should be very different,—to 
move the heart. 
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What other idea can an audience form concerning a Symphony, 
or other concerted piece of instrumental music, but that the compo- 
ser’s only design was to string together a set of melodies, with their 
harmonic accompaniments; when it is not performed in such a 
manner as to give them a different idea. As such pieces are usually 
performed here, no other impression can be made upon the audi- 
ence, than that it is a composition for several instruments, which 
run along together at the same time; but which have little or no 
relation to each other except that of rivalry, each trying to make 
itself conspicuous. Let the effort of each and all be to produce one 
impression of the combined effect of the whole, and the performance 
will be a very different thing, and will be appreciated as such. 

Instrumental music, it is true, is not able to convey definite 
thought, understood alike by all: it rather creates thought by 
awakening the feelings and giving them a particular. direction ; but 
it excites warm and exalted feelings, and therefore prompts elevated 
and happy thoughts. It never induces low and indecent associa- 
tions ; indeed, if this be possible, we are not acquainted with any 
such music. Composers of Symphonies, for example, generally 
imagine some little story, and endeavor to represent by music the 
feelings and interests connected with its various incidents ; and it is 
a great source of pleasure to give one’s self up to the feelings which 
the music awakens, and endeavor thereby to read the story. 

Of vocal music, on the contrary, the same cannot be said. It is 
always connected with words; and if the music is what it should be, 
it expresses the sentiments and feelings involved in these words. 
Now all will agree that there is seldom much elevation of sentiment 
and feeling displayed in most of our popular lyrics. It is, however, 
too frequently the case, that the music is one thing and the words 
another; that they have no relation to each other. If we bear in 
mind that music is the expression of sentiment and feeling, for the 
purpose of awakening and kindling sentiment and feeling in others, 
it is manifest that the effect of such pieces must be detrimental to 
the cultivation of true musical taste, just in proportion to the degree 
of separation between the words and the music. 

But it is time to come definitely to the objects which we propose. 
We have stated above what we should like to have the Academy do, 
we will now point out how we think they can accomplish it. Let 
it take, then, the Paris Conservatory of Music as a model ; and let 
it begin by making itself a Conservatory of Music, on a small scale. 
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This requires no change either of name or plan ; it is only carrying 
out and fulfilling the objects of an Academy of Music, like that of 
London, for example. The Academy already possesses, in its pre- 
sent professors, the means of executing nearly all that we would 
propose. We have already spoken of Elementary Singing. It is 
able also to teach Solo Singing, tasteful Chorus Singing, the Organ, 
the Pianoforte, the Theory of Music, Musical Composition, the 
Violin and other stringed instruments. ‘There would only be needed 
two professors for the two kinds of wind instruments, wood and 
brass. Let these professors be appointed, and let them all be engag- 
ed with liberal salaries, and be laid under the following obligations : 

1. To give gratuitous instruction to a certain number of pupils of 
the Academy. 

2. To study musical compositions together, and bring out a cer- 
tain number of model performances. 

3. To conduct and assist in the other concerts of the Academy. 

The talents of these professors would thus be made available and 
highly useful to the public, instead of wasting them and losing their 
powers of execution, by toiling at some other employment for their 
daily bread. 

Pupils might be received on either or all of the following con- 
ditions : 

1. As the indented apprentices of the Academy, bound to take 
lessons, to practise, and to hold their services at the Academy’s 
command, for a certain number of years ;—the instruction to be 
gratuitous, and their services unpaid. 

2. Same as the above, except that the period of service may be 
shorter, and a moderate price of tuition be paid. 

3. Pupils who shall] pay the full price for their instruction, and be 
under no obligations to perform. 

We cannot think otherwise than that many young men would be 
glad to join such classes as these. Let this system be continued, 
and the Academy will soon have a good and full Orchestra of its 
own training, and one which will be much better able to give the 
proper effect to a piece of music, than any orchestra which can 
now be collected, inasmuch as there will be unity in all its instruc- 
tion and operations. 

We now come to the concerts. We have often spoken of those 
given by the Choir of the Academy, awarding them such credit as 
we thought they merited. We have but one remark to make upon 
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them at the present time, and that is, that they evince a faulty and 
defective method of instruction. So far as these performances 
show, mere mechanical application is all that is taught and required. 
This is a great failing. From the first instruction, the soul and 
feelings must be trained not only to take part in performance, but 
to come in as the very spirit and life of it; and the necessary in- 
struction must be given to insure the proper expression of those feel- 
ings. Accuracy as regards the notes and the time are of the first 
importance, but are mere dry bones of themselves. Neither is the 
careful observance of the pianos, fortes, and other marks all that 
is necessary, though it is more than we now hear. Marks cannot 
show the proper expression of a piece; they can only give hints; 
but the true expression can only be got at by the aid of one who 
is able to enter into the intention of the author, fathom his mean- 
ing, and teach it to others. Without this, our performances are at 
best but like a musical automaton, which will play certain pieces 
accurately when it is wound up; and they have not much more of 
soul in them. 

The cheap concerts which we propose, should be given at a price 
so low that no one need be excluded. Perhaps different parts of the 
house might be put at different prices. In this way, the audiences 
would always be large, and a certain sum might be depended on. 
For the first season, it would be necessary to hire an Orchestra ; but 
by the second, the Academy would have one of its own. Solo per- 
formers, both vocal and instrumental, should be engaged at first on 
liberal terms; and might afterwards be raised up by the Academy, 
in a manner similar to that already pointed out. A concert should 
be given at least once a fortnight, throughout the year. 

We have taken the trouble to go through with the necessary cal- 
culations to determine whether the plan is practicable or not, and 
do not hesitate to say that the Academy would derive from it the 
means of gradually extinguishing their debt. Our only regret is, 
that they did not adopt the plan when they opened the Odeon ; they 
would have had a good Orchestra before this time, and we might 
have had performances which would be doing the public some ser- 
vice. The benefits that would result from the cheap concerts would 
be, not only that they would be accessible to all classes at a low 
rate, but that they would there hear good music, far better than can 


be had at the cheap concerts which are now so frequently given. 
(To be continued.) 








